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than those of the planets. Owing, however, to the enor-
mous distances that separate us from these stars, their high
absolute velocities result in relatively minute angular
changes of their observed positions. But photographs of
the stellar sky taken several years apart do permit us now
to note these slight changes of position, and to predict how
our sky will look in the very distant future.

In Figure 54, for instance, we give the changes that are
destined to take place in the familiar constellation of the
Great Bear, more commonly known as the Dipper. A
period so short, astronomically, as a few hundred thousand
years is enough to produce a complete change in the gen-
eral appearance of the sky. We thus see that, when the
Neanderthal caveman hunted bears and mammoths over
the face of Europe tens of thousands of years ago, the stellar
pattern above his head was quite different from what we
know at present. It is a pity, therefore, that, when he
covered the walls of his caves with artistic pictures of the
chase, it never occurred to prehistoric man to draw an
image of the stellar sky; it would most certainly have saved
modern astronomers a lot of trouble.

Incidentally, we may remark that, although the motions
of the different stars through space are on the whole rather
irregular and independent of each other, there are many
instances in which the stars that happen to form a given
constellation seem to be moving together. In the case of
the Great Bear, for example (Figure 54), five of the seven
stars are evidently moving in the same direction, and the
estimate of their relative distances indicates, moreover,
that they are situated rather near to each other. The other
two stars, which are responsible for the dipper-shape of